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The Canadian Cook-Book. By Lucy Bowerman, Graduate Toronto 
General Hospital Training School for Nurses. Published by The 
Toronto Graduate Nurses’ Club. Price, $1.25 net. 

The Graduate Nurses’ Club of Toronto has adopted the plan of pub¬ 
lishing a cook-book, the proceeds of the sale of which are to be devoted 
to the club-house. The book is compiled by Miss Lucy Bowerman, and 
while it does not claim to be a work on dietetics, it is a first-rate domestic 
cook-book written from a hygienic standpoint. The recipes are all 
tested, and among many old favorites there are to be found new ones 
giving the necessary variety and novelty to make the book excellent in 
value. The price of $1.25 net single copy is reduced to $10 a dozen 
copies when sold wholesale or when offered as a premium. The book 
is nicely gotten up, bound in blue and white oil-cloth, and has the novel 
feature of being able to lie open on the table at any given page. 

Essentials of Medicine. By Charles Phillips Emerson, M.D., Late 
Resident Physician, the Johns Hopkins Hospital; and Associate in 
Medicine the Johns Hopkins University. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia and London. 

A text-book of medicine for students beginning a medical course, for 
nurses, and for all others interested in the care of the sick, this book 
takes rank and place hitherto unfilled. Books on the subject of medical 
nursing, and on the practice of medicine, there are in plenty, but this 
work belongs to neither class, nor does it belong to that coterie of 
abominations (which masquerade under the guise of a friend in need) 
the “ Family Practitioner,” the “ Cure-all ” that so often misleads the 
credulous and simple into troubles, real or imaginary, that they never 
dreamed of and never need have known. 

The present book makes no suggestions for home treatment, although 
it mentions the general treatment in a broad way; and it cannot in 
any sense be said to occupy the place that can only be filled by the 
physician. It will nevertheless find many readers among the lay class,— 
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as the object of the author is to present a clear, sharp mental picture 
of the elements of the subject in such a manner as to make plain the 
why and the wherefore of treatment, and so gain for the physician a 
heartier and more intelligent co-operation from his nurses, his patients, 
and their anxious friends, than he can when they do not follow him with 
understanding minds. 

The subject is reduced to a simplicity quite marvellous when one 
considers that it is of all subjects the most complex, but it has none of 
the palling effects of overdilution. From cover to cover the book is 
full of interest, and holds the reader with as firm a grip as the latest 
best seller in the line of detective stories. 

Self-Help for Nervous Women. By John K. Mitchell, M.D., Fellow 
of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia; Attending Physician 
to the Philadelphia Orthopedic Hospital and Infirmary for Nervous 
Diseases. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

A series of familiar talks on economy in nervous expenditure written 
for women, who form the larger number of sufferers from nervous dis¬ 
ease. The book is formed on a nucleus of short articles which appeared 
in Harper’s Bazar for 1901, which drew out a great number of questions 
and suggestions from people interested. The popularity of the first 
essay has led the author to republish with considerable expansion and 
amendment. 

The book is not intended to treat of nervous diseases proper, but 
deals with the predisposing causes, and gives much valuable advice on 
the importance of cultivating a sane and wholesome way of living; 
a way that keeps close to nature and heeds the inner voice, of what the 
author calls “ unsophisticated instinct,” that turns a cold shoulder on 
“ brain food ” put up in packages, that leads the children out of doors 
to silly, merry old games rather than the indoor drill for recreation 
which the gymnasium affords. The author comes directly to the cause 
of the evil or most of it, in the tendency of the day to reduce house¬ 
keeping to the point of attenuation. From one reason and another, 
the difficulty of getting servants, perhaps, and the need of system in 
household work, too many people have come to look slightingly on the 
old-fashioned housekeeping of our grandmother’s day, and have adopted 
the easier way, which the enterprise of commerce offers, and give their 
families the predigested, precooked, and preselected foods, which, barely 
eatable at first, become positively unpalatable after a short, time. 

Malnutrition Dr. Mitchell feels to be the starting point of most, if 
not all, nervous ills. The second great predisposing cause he finds in 



